Escher's Hints For Writing Better Fiction 


I enjoy reading. I always have. I've been reading a /ot of pony fanfic lately, and I wanted to mention 
some of the more common errors (and a few not-so-common errors) that I've seen, in hopes that it 
will help improve the community's writing. Cereal Velocity did a piece similar to this a while back, 
and while I may repeat him some, I hope this will be taken as an expansion on the topic rather than 
an attempt at replacing his advice. Oh, and if you recognize something you wrote in one of my 
comments, know that it's not aimed specifically at you. I've seen these mistakes repeatedly, from 
many different authors! 


Disclaimer: I'm going to be making a lot of very firm statements here. “Always do this’, “never do 
that”. Partly, that's for dramatic effect. It's possible to ignore almost any tip I give here and still 
write a good story — I subscribe to the philosophy that rules are there so you think really hard before 
you break one. If you decide to ignore proper punctuation because you're trying to produce a certain 
effect, that's fine. If you ignore punctuation because you can't be bothered or didn't think about it, 
that's a problem. 


That said, on with the show. 


The Greatest Commandments 


The greatest commandment is this: Pick a tense and stick with it. 
And the second is like it: Choose a POV and stay there. 


Tense and point of view are the two main elements of writing, because they affect very nearly every 
line you will write. That's why it's so critical to get them right. And it really isn't that hard to see 
mistakes, so slips seem to tell the reader that you didn't bother to get edited, or just didn't care. 


Are you tense? 


There is nothing more jarring than hitting a present-tense verb in the middle of a past-tense story. 
This is rule number one; don't break it. (I mean, you can use present tense verbs in dialogue, 
obviously, but not in narration. I often see badly-edited stories with lines like “Rarity walked 
outside and stretches in the morning sun.”’) In general, you always want to write in past tense. Role 
playing often happens in present tense (“J cast magic missile!”’) but that's when you're talking in 
real-time. If you write it down in a story, write it in past tense. 


Seeing it my way 
So, point of view. Pick one of those and stay in it throughout the story. You don't have to stay with 
the same focus character, but you really can't change from first person to third person in the middle 


of a story. 


You probably remember this stuff from English class (or CerealVelocity's guide), but I'll include a 
quick review of the terms. 


First Person: When you write in first person, you write as if you were a character in the story 


relating her own experiences. You take on the role of Rarity or Spike or whoever, and say “I said” 
and “I went”. 


This seems to be relatively uncommon in fanfic, probably because the show is basically 
third-person. It's a more challenging way to write, since you're limited to one character's point of 
view for the duration of the story, and can't really deviate from it the way you can with even a 
third-person limited. This seems to show up most often in tragic back-stories and pulp-detective 
style pieces. 


Second Person: You almost never see this in professional novels, but it shows up in pony fics from 
time to time (usually in limes and similar). The author writes what's happening to the reader — “You 
say”, “You walk”, and so on. (Obviously this is a major exception to the rule about not addressing 
the audience that I discuss below.) This kind of writing is almost always present-tense, while the 
others are almost always past-tense. 


I urge authors to stay away from second-person writing. Second-person writing doesn't do anything 
except make the reader feel like they're in a Choose Your Own Adventure book that doesn't have 
any choices. Since it's easy to convert a second person story into a first person or third person 
story... well, do that. The fact that there are virtually no real novels written in second-person might 
tell you something. 


Third Person, Omniscient: The narrator isn't in the story, and can see everything — even the 
characters’ thoughts. He knows all, sees all! This is one of the most common writing styles. 


I personally dislike the omniscient narrator; I've seen it work well, and many times, but more often 
it lends itself too easily to flat, uninvolving storytelling. He went here, he did that, she said this, she 
felt that. 


Third person omniscient is great, however, if you need to let the audience in on both sides of a 
situation where neither party has all the information. For example: if Rarity is walking into the 
boutique and Scootaloo is already there and hiding in the attic, and neither is aware of the other, the 
omniscient narrator is great because he can talk about both of them at the same time. The limited 
narrator couldn't fill us in on what was going on outside of one or the other character's point of 
view. 


The omniscient narrator must be very careful about jumping into multiple characters' minds in close 
succession. It can be done for dramatic or comedic purposes, but in most cases it just makes the 
reader feel like they're watching a mental tennis match. It can come off as lazy, as if the author 
couldn't be bothered to bring different characters' thoughts into the open through the plot and 
instead took the shortcut of simply peeking inside their skulls. The best bet is to focus on one 
character's inner life at a time, and switch only between paragraphs — or better, during a section 
break. 


Here's an example of a “mental tennis match”. This will undoubtedly come off as disorienting to 
many readers. 
Applejack peeked at Rainbow Dash from under the brim of her hat. Her mouth went suddenly 
dry. All the planning and practicing she had done was blowing away like dry leaves when 
faced with actually saying the words. “H-hey, Rainbow.” 
Dash glanced at Applejack. Thanks to years of practice, a self-satisfied smirk automatically 


fell into place on her lips, hiding the sudden rush of emotion. “Hey, AJ. Wanna watch me 
practice my stunts?” she asked, her heart racing. 

“No. I mean, sure, but not right this second.” Applejack silently cursed her clumsy attempt at 
conversation. “Can we just talk for a minute?” 

“Yeah, what's up?” Dash replied, hoping she'd finally hear the words she wanted so badly to 
hear... 


Third Person, Limited: The narrator isn't in the story, but he can only see what one character sees 
and knows only what that character thinks. Sometimes who the focus character is jumps around, but 
often the story sticks to one focus character for the whole time. 


I favor the limited mode, even if it's more complicated to write. A big reason for this is the way it 
helps with description, which I'll get to a little later. Just remember, if you're in the limited narrator 
mode, you need to make a break before you switch focus characters. Normally this is several blank 
lines, or a few stars, or a chapter break, or some other symbol to show the end of one section and 
the start of another. You must tell the reader right away who the new POV character is! If you wait 
even one or two lines before telling who you're following now, it'll throw off the readers and be 
very confusing. Do not switch and the begin the paragraph with a different character's dialogue; 
that's guaranteed to make all your readers go back and read that whole section again, dragging them 
out of the story's flow. The first name the reader sees after the break should be the name of the new 
focus character. 


It's important to watch for spots where you might momentarily slip out of the limited viewpoint. If 
you're writing third-person limited and focusing on Trixie, you can't say anything about her being 
conceited or refer to her speech in negative terms (“Nobody will ever love me!” Trixie snivelled.) 
because we're using Trixie's brain to interpret the world, and she wouldn't think of herself that way. 
Well, unless her self-loathing was the whole point of the fic, obviously. 


Another common slip to watch out for is accidentally sliding out of the limited viewpoint for a 
moment, which gives the odd impression that the focus character briefly became telepathic. 
Well, Twilight thought, staring at Applejack. That was unexpected. She licked her lips, trying 
to formulate a reply. “I understand how you feel, but I can't—” 
Applejack interrupted, much to the purple pony's annoyance. “This ain't up for discussion, 
Twi. Do what I tell ya.” She knew Twilight couldn't get away this time! 
Twilight dropped her head, heart sinking into her hooves, and slowly walked towards the 
foreboding doorway... 


Hearing Voices 


Every character has a unique voice, a specific way of speaking. When you're writing, it's important 
to write that voice; when you fail to do so, it can jar the audience out of the story. It's a forgivable 
mistake, but it's very common, and in almost every case it's easy to fix. 


Think about words that different characters would and would not use. For example, Rarity would 
never say “Darn it!” when she's upset; she would say “Oh dear.” On the other end of the spectrum, 
Rainbow Dash should stick to simple words whenever possible — it's just not possible to hear her 
voice when you see words like “perhaps” or “moreover”. 


When it comes to Applejack, there's a particular problem that crops up from time to time, and that's 


writing her accent. When you're writing dialect, less is more. It takes only an unusual word here and 
there to evoke the accent, and the more you do it the harder it is to read. In fact, word choice is the 
biggest factor. For example, somebody might write, “Ah shore ahm glad t' see ya!” This is sure to 
bring the reader to a complete halt while they work it out. And it's not necessary. “I sure am glad t' 
see you!” gets across AJ's accent perfectly well. And in fact, her accent isn’t all that thick, so it's not 
even correct to do a lot of work on writing out the dialect. 


Actually, I should point out that AJ's accent is Texan, not Southern. They're similar but distinct. For 
example, AJ should never use “y'all” to refer to a single person. That's a peculiarity that's fairly rare 
even in the Deep South, and definitely not found in Texas to any great extent. “Y'all” is the plural of 
“you”. The details of an accent may be lost on authors from other parts of the country (and 
especially from other countries), so in general just remember that underplaying the accent is better 
than overplaying it. 


A quick side note on AJ's language: If Applejack means a /ot, the word is mighty, as in “I'm mighty 
proud of you, Apple Bloom!” But if she means a Jittle, the word is mite, not might. For example, 
“T'm a mite bit tired, but I'll make it.” This is almost always used in the phrase “a mite bit”, but you 
do occasionally see it used alone: “I'm a mite busy, Twilight. Hint, hint.” I see this misspelled all the 
time. 


Twilight's voice gets abused less often than Dash or AJ, but it still happens a lot. Twi doesn't talk 
like Data from Star Trek. She almost never spouts twelve-dollar words unless she's actively 
involved in something official or science-y. I would never expect to hear her say something like, 
“Pinkie, I require your assistance.” (The Brain might say that, though...) Like AJ's accent, less is 
more with Twilight. She can use long words, but she does that only when it's actually appropriate. 
In normal conversation, Twilight speaks like any other character in a kids' show. 


Who Are You Talking To? 


When you're writing a story, you're speaking as the narrator — in the “narrative voice”’. It is almost 
never appropriate for the narrator to address the reader directly. I'm doing it now, because I actually 
am addressing you, but when you're writing a story, just don't do that. Don't say “you know’, don't 
say “you would think”, don't say “remember that” — don't talk to the audience directly. 


There actually is one time when this is semi-appropriate; that's when you're writing in the first 
person. If the story is being narrated by a character in the story, that character can refer to the 
audience in a limited way because he's basically telling his own story. Jim Butcher's Dresden Files 
series does this well — occasionally you get a comment from Harry like, “You would think I'd know 
better by now, but I walked right into the trap.” He still doesn't talk directly to the audience, though, 
it's just speaking conversationally. 


As You Already Know... 


Even more than addressing the audience, particularly don't say “you know” in a story. If you're 
about to write that, don't just stop yourself from writing it — reconsider that entire line. If the 
audience already knows what you're about to write, why do you need to write it? The audience 
knows! And if you can't trust the audience to know, just say whatever it is as if you were imparting 
new information. Those of us who already knew it won't mind. (And actually, it's okay to just 
declare well-known facts as if they were brand new. We're all aware that Twilight lives in a library, 


but we won't tear your head off if you say that she does; you don't have to apologize for it.) 


Similarly, it's usually not necessary to preface a description of what's going on with “she saw that...” 
or some similar phrase. We can safely assume that the narration is telling us what the character is 
sensing, so waving a big flag to say “Hey, this is what she's seeing!” isn't really helpful and can 
break the immersion. The only time you really want to use that phrasing is when you're trying to 
draw attention to the act of seeing something rather than what was seen — for example, to indicate 
that the character was just then noticing whatever it was. “Pinkie turned, and Applejack saw that her 
mane had been singed on one side...” 


The Color Purple 


“Write as you speak” is the traditional suggestion to new authors. Learning to write in a way that 
you aren't comfortable saying aloud is pretty difficult. When an author doesn't write the way he 
would speak, it can easily come out stilted and awkward, impossible to read smoothly — whether 
that's because of odd word choices or unaccustomed sentence structure. 


But there's more to it than that. Most people don't speak poetically, so obviously that must come 
from somewhere. Writing as you speak is a starting point. It might be more correct to say “write as 
you can speak” — even if you don't do it on a daily basis, you should be able to smoothly read your 
own writing. Part of that, and the most commonly mishandled part, is the difference between florid 
and purple prose. 


Generally speaking, there's a continuum of what kind of language you use. It starts with Dry 
writing, which has few embellishments and is more or less what you would say if you were talking 
to a friend on the street. A little more work goes into Sensory writing, where you're trying to engage 
the reader's senses and paint the scene for them in terms of what they are sensing. Dry writing is 
often straightforward — the narrator simply informs the audience of what's going on — while sensory 
writing attempts to show rather than tell. If you keep adding on, you get into florid writing — poetic 
and complex. There's nothing wrong with florid writing if it's what you mean to do, but it does tend 
to slow things down. Sometimes that's the intent. Sometimes it's an unwanted side effect. 


And then there's Purple Prose. The term comes from the idea of sewing purple patches onto worn 
out clothing — purple being an expensive dye before synthetics were invented. Similarly, purple 
prose tries to elevate the writing, but ends up looking silly instead. 


Some examples will help here, describing the same scene in several different ways. 
Dry: “While Twilight read, the sun slowly set. The stars came out and her candle burned down.” 


Sensory: “Twilight sat unmoving, absorbed in her book while the sky outside turned to orange, then 
red, and faded to purple. The stars peeked out, first a few, then dozens, then their uncountable 
thousands, while the steady flame of her candle burned it down to a stub.” 


Florid: “Twilight sat like a statue, her attention completely absorbed by the tome on her desk. Her 
eyes flicked back and forth across the pages while Celestia's sun began its evening descent, the sky 
shading orange that slowly grew ruddy, then melted into the purple semi-darkness that was her 
namesake. The winking stars peeked out from the vaults of night, at first only a few scouts who, 
finding the coast clear, called for their unnumbered companions. The light of a single candle-flame 
glowed in the library's windows, unperturbed by the slow wheeling of stars above, until at last the 


flame met the pool of wax below it and guttered fitfully.” 


Purple: “Twilight was a carving in amethyst at her dark oak desk, the weight of all her prodigious 
intellect focused on the words scribed in the ancient grimoire before her. Untouched by the slow 
tick of the grandfather clock, she sat, her purpurescent orbs twitching across some antique pony's 
archaic maunderings. Drifting minutes piled up into hours around her still haunches while Celestia's 
gleaming sphere rolled towards the distant horizon. The sky fluoresced in shades of coral and 
tangerine, then slowly suffused with a blush of sanguine carmine that heralded the amaranthine 
hour that was the reader's namesake. The tiny lights of the celestial panorama slunk from their 
concealment, the strongest leading the way for their more timorous kin until the velvet night shone 
with glistening diamonds. One spark of lambent effulgence radiated from the library's window, 
illuminating the still, silent form of the unicorn sunk in deep study until its falling tongue of flame 
met the rising tide of wax in a suicidal plunge into sudden gloom.” 


Ouch. That last one was physically painful to write. But there's nothing particularly wrong with any 
of the first three; each one evokes a different mood. 


Sensory writing should probably be the default if you aren't aiming for anything else. Write about 
the way the focus character would experience their environment. If you're writing for Rainbow 
Dash, focus on what she would notice first and most clearly, which will be very different from what 
Rarity notices. In either case, you don't want to drag the story down; just tell what they sense. 


Dry writing is just fine when you just want to get a fact out there and move along; if the interesting 
point is what happens after she's been reading late into the night (such as a tapping at her door, 
perhaps), then the first method is great — it's simple and it moves the plot along. Be wary of using a 
dry writing style when you want to evoke emotion, though. If the whole story is written dry, it will 
tend to be uninteresting and uninvolving. 


That can be the point, though; you can write in a dry, unemotional style to show that the focus 
character is emotionally uninvolved in what's going on, or possibly incapable of emotion. For 
example, a sudden shift into the dry style might be the effect of a mind-altering condition (say, 
getting possessed by the Nightmare) that makes the focus character stop caring what other people 
think. Or consider a character who just had a great emotional shock, such as the death of a loved 
one, followed by a series of clipped, factual statements — it implies that the character is so stunned 
and overwhelmed that they have become a disconnected observer, and can be even more effective 
than trying to write effusive descriptions of their pain and sadness. 


I have seen stories written in a florid style that really, really work. It's fairly difficult to do well; you 
pretty much have to really know what you're doing. Attempts at it often slide into purple prose and 
becomes painful rather than evocative. The main question is to ask yourself what you're trying to 
accomplish. The florid style slows your story down — it means you want the reader to pause and 
take in this moment. If you're doing that during a “falling in love” scene or to evoke a relaxed, 
languid atmosphere, that's great. If you're doing it in the middle of Dash's race scene, there's 
probably something wrong. 


And that's without getting into Purple Prose. You can debate where the line between Florid and 
Purple is; some people tolerate a lot more purple than others. But the line is there somewhere. 
Stepping over it is risky. At best it's eyeroll-inducing and throws the audience out of the story, 


drawing attention to the writing rather than the storytelling. At worst, your reader will get stuck in 
the wall of text somewhere and just give up on your story entirely. 


You really know you're in purple-land when you start seeing words misused, or words with the 
wrong connotation. In my above example, using the word “fluoresced” to describe the sunset is a 
bad choice. While it does technically mean “lit up”, it's implying a particular type of inner glow that 
doesn't really apply to a sunset. 


You're also there if you start putting words together that mean the same thing, like “blush of 
sanguine carmine” (“a reddish flush of red red’’) or “one spark of lambent effulgence radiated” 
(Four synonyms for “light” in one phrase! I was actually kind of proud of that monstrosity). That 
usually means you are trying too hard to sound poetic and important. 


Using extremely obscure words, also known as Lovecrafting, is another warning sign. If you find 
yourself using vocabulary like “purpurescent” (“purple-colored’’) or “maundering” (“aimless 
talking”), you probably need to back off a bit. You don't want to make your audience reach for their 
dictionaries to understand the story, and that's assuming you know the words well enough to use 
them correctly yourself. If you're using words you don't know, rest assured that some of your 
audience do know those words, and know exactly how you misused them. 


Sometimes this kind of writing is the result of thinking that “real art is complicated”. Some people 
worry that if they don't go out of their way to sound smart, they sound dumb. Let me assure you: 
Speaking normally doesn't make you sound dumb, and nothing makes you sound dumber than 
misusing complicated words. If you find yourself reaching for a thesaurus (and it's not just a case of 
“What was that word that starts with G and means the same as thus-and-such?”) you should 
probably stop and think. 


There's a related problem of using words that the author thinks sound important or imposing, like 
eternal and chronicle and lamentation. Really, anything you might see in the title of a fantasy novel 
is suspicious. They aren't bad words in themselves, but more than a couple of them in the same 
phrase can easily make the whole thing laughable instead of impressive. 


A Sketchy Joint 


It's not necessary to give every detail about an environment or object. In fact, the more you detail 
outside of what's actually necessary to create a mood or set the stage for the action to come, the 
more it can turn into a drearily mechanical description. A list of things in the room isn't the same as 
describing the room. Like going into purple prose, description brings the story to a halt while you 
fill in details, so do that only when the story really demands it — or when the description is the point 
of the story. If you're describing everything about a room, the audience is probably shouting, “Yes, 
get on with it!” at your story, and you don't want that. Especially when one of the details you 
dumped in there is going to wind up being important later — by hiding it in a wall of text, it's more 
likely the reader won't notice it, or won't remember it. 


A good way to avoid over-describing is to describe the object in terms of how it affects the 
character who's viewing it. 


For example, suppose Rarity has made a dress for Twilight, and it came out badly: 


Rarity dropped a white paper bag in front of Twilight. “And here,” she said, pulling a dress 


from the bag with a flourish, “Is what you will be wearing!” 


It was a blue many-tiered dress with white ruffles down the chest trimmed in gold embroidery 
with a complicated zig-zag of black lace-up in the back. 


Twilight gave the dress a disgusted glare. “Rarity, have you gone crazy? That's awful!” 
The description of that dress is straightforward, workman-like, and entirely boring. The reader 


doesn't really care what the specifics of the dress are. Instead, try to go for the impression, not the 
specifics. 


Rarity dropped a white paper bag in front of Twilight. “And here,” she said, pulling a dress 
from the bag with a flourish, “Is what you will be wearing!” 


It was red. Overwhelmingly red. There were ruffles and lace everywhere, and somepony had 
apparently tried — and failed — to slay the monstrosity with an embroidery needle. The bag 


probably contained castanets to go with it... Or, failing that, a red rubber nose. 


Twilight gave the dress a disgusted glare. “Rarity, have you gone crazy? That's awful!” 


Attack of the 50-foot Narrator 


Try not to write meta-narration. By that, I mean statements within the story that comment on the 
nature of the story itself. It can be done well; Terry Pratchett is famous for it*. But most of the time 
it's not a good idea. Such side commentary is an appendix that can be safely removed with no harm 
to the story, and it can yank the reader out of the story's flow and destroy tension. 


* Mostly in footnotes. 
This is by no means an exhaustive list, but here are some examples of different types: 
The Storyteller: 


“Because this is a story, this sort of thing can be expected to happen.’ 
“In accordance with the laws of narrative, an anvil chose that moment to fall out of the sky.” 


J 


Yes, yes. 
Reminding the audience that they're reading a story is very postmodern of you. 
Congratulations. 


The Cheerleader: 

“Just then, something amazing happened!” 

“When she turned the corner, she saw something terrible.” 
These statements boil down to “something happened”, or “she saw something”, which are rather 
pointless things to tell the reader. Just get on with telling us what happened, the extra adjectives 
won't help. If you need us to know that the event is amazing, show us the other characters being 
amazed. Or just let us be amazed on our own time; if the writing is effective, you don't need to cue 
us. This is like the narrator reaching up to turn on the APPLAUSE sign, and it's just obnoxious. 


The Fortune Teller: 
“She didn't know it yet, but this was going to be a very important day.” 
“Their lives were about to change forever.” 


Don't tell the reader about what's going to happen; just tell them what's happening now. This type of 
meta-narration can easily come across at pretentious, as if to assure the reader that the events to 
follow are Very Important. If you really must tell us something is going to happen, you can 
foreshadow it from within the narrative rather than stepping out of it to simply inform the reader of 
what's coming up. But most of the time it's not necessary at all; we're already here reading the story, 
so you don't need to convince us to read the story by telling us how incredibly important or exciting 
the events described within are going to be. 


In many cases, the meta-narrator is used as a separator when there was a lengthy prologue to the 
story — usually either an extensive description of the locale, or a “normal day in the life” opening, or 
some kind of quick overview of the character's life to this point. In that case, the meta-comment is 
the literary equivalent of a flashing neon sign that says, “ATTENTION: I have finished setting the 
stage; now on with the story!” Really, just skip it and go right on into the story. We don't need the 
separator. Or better yet, lose the boring prologue! Tell us the few points we really need to know and 
go along, or start with the bit after the neon sign and work those important background points into 
the flow of the story as it unfolds. 


For example: 


Trixie's mother worked for the Canterlot Circus as a magician. Trixie had admired her for as 
long as she could remember and wanted desperately to learn magic too, to make her proud. 
But that dream was shattered one day when something awful happened. 


Trixie sat watching her mother practice her act, horn sparking fitfully as she tried to duplicate 
her mother's tricks... 


Let's just cut that whole opening and fill in the important bits along the way, shall we? 


Trixie sat under the Canterlot Circus big top, watching her mother practice her magic act. She 
watched sprays of sparks fountaining into the air, and tried to imitate the trick, her horn 


sparking fitfully... 


All the same information, without stepping out of the story to sketch the backstory! 


You Don't Say. 


A lot of authors — and I'm talking about professionals, not fanfic writers — are afraid of that word 
“said”. Their characters don't like to say things. They like to shout, whine, grate, question, demand, 
inquire, state, confirm, and a million other synonyms, but they don't just say. Or they'll say adverbly 
instead, which is nearly as bad. Don't worry, guys; “said” is an invisible little word. The reader's eye 
skips right across it without stopping. You can use it a dozen times in a relatively short space and 
nobody will blink. 


That's not to say those other words don't have a place! Use those synonyms — sparingly! — when you 
want to draw attention to the way something is being said. You might say “demanded” if you want 
to indicate that Rainbow Dash is being aggressive, or “asked hopefully” when Sweetie Belle just 
wants to help out, but most of the time it's really not necessary. As I said, using those sorts of words 
draw attention to the tone of the statement, so you should use them when the tone of what's being 
said doesn't match the content, or when the voice might be ambiguous or flat without the 
description attached. (One exception is that you should still usually use “asked” after a question.) 


But honestly, most of the time you don't need to attach a verb at all unless it might be hard for the 
reader to tell who's talking. 


That Makes Me Feel Angry! 


Don't tell us how your character feels. Show us. It's boring (and often lazy) writing to just declare 
emotional states. And more to the point, it's usually not necessary. There's really two parts to this — 
first is removing the pointless duplications, and the second is showing instead of telling. 


Duplication: 
She caught a movement out of the corner of her eve and spun around just in time to see 
something disappear out of the corner of the window. “What was that?” she yelled, suddenly 
feeling scared. 


From the context, we can tell she's afraid without being told. You could drop everything after 
“yelled” without harming the story. In fact, replace the question mark with an interrobang (‘‘?!’’) and 
you could drop the “she yelled” too. 


There's a persistent but false belief that writing lots of words makes the writing better. That's just 
not true — see my discussion of Florid writing. Especially when the situation is stressful or exciting, 
keep the writing brief and tight to give the audience that same sense of being hurried. 


Telling: 

Try not to use the word “felt” or “feeling” in your story. Outside of a very few cases, you don't need 
it. “She felt angry” is pointless. You might as well say “She was angry”. And better yet, skip telling 
us her emotional state and show it instead — “Her teeth creaked from being clenched so tightly, the 
beginning of a headache throbbing in her forehead like a bulging vein.” That kind of storytelling 
will draw your audience into the writing rather than just blithely informing them of what's going on. 


And this brings up the touchy subject of adverbs. 


A lot of writing guides will tell you not to use adverbs at all if you can help it. (PROTIP: Adverbs 
are those adjective-like words that end in -ly and tell us how an action is being done — lazily, 
grumpily, quickly...) I think shunning them entirely is going a little overboard, but it's definitely true 
that adverbs are a shortcut that can lead to lazy writing. In most cases, there's another word that not 
only means the same thing as the adverbed phrase, but also is more descriptive. 


“Trixie walked slowly out of the shadowed alleyway.” Instead of “walked slowly”, we might say 
“slunk” or “crept”. Or maybe she's being majestic rather than sneaky, and instead she “strode”, 
“swept”, or simply “stepped”. Or is she just poking along? She could “meander” or “wander” or 
“shuffle”. 


And then, if you are using the perfect verb, you might still be tempted to slap an adverb on there. 
“Trixie slunk sneakily out of the alley.” Does telling us it was sneaky really do anything here? Can 
you slink, and not be sneaky? Cut it. If you're writing words that don't do anything, cut them out. 


This isn't to say you shouldn't write descriptively, but rather to say that you should be choosing 
strong words rather than trying to shore up weak ones with adverb scaffolding. Sometimes you need 
those adverbs, but if you really pay attention to it, they're unnecessary more often than not. 


Similarly, it's probably better to completely avoid words like “incredibly” or “amazingly” (or 
“incredible” and “amazing”’). I'm talking about in the sense of “She felt incredibly good” or “The 
food was amazingly tasty”. These are tricky little words that sound like they're enhancing whatever 
you were talking about, but they don't actually tell the reader anything about what you're describing. 
If you want to expand on whatever you're talking about, spend some time to really tell the audience 
what's going on. (This is really a more general version of the Cheerleader narration I mentioned 
earlier.) 


Think of it this way: If you say something is amazing, the audience wants to know why it was 
amazing; if you don’t explain, the audience is left to just shrug at whatever was supposed to be 
impressive. And if you’re successfully describing why it’s amazing, you don’t need to fell the 
audience that it’s amazing. In either case, the word is usually unnecessary. 


The Department of Redundancy Department 


Do your best not to repeat information. This isn't super common, but I see it enough to mention it. 
It's not a killer so much as just annoying. 


Twilight squinted at the pony, and finally realized where she knew that mane from; it was 
Spitfire, the leader of the Wonderbolts. “You're Spitfire, aren't you? Captain of the 
Wonderbolts? I hardly recognized you without your flight suit.”’ (Lose everything between the 
semicolon and the period if you're going to give us that information in dialogue anyway.) 


“EEEK!” Rarity screamed. (No, really. Just say “Rarity screamed.” We know what a scream 
sounds like. You don't need to write out the sound effect.) 


Fluttershy looked down bashfully. “Would you mind giving me a little help?” she asked. 
(There's no reason for adding the "she asked", since we know that a question mark means a 
question.) 


Rarity stared at Pinkie incredulously. “I find that rather hard to believe.” (Lose the adverb. 
Incredulous means “disbelieving”, so this is just duplication of information.) 


The Stock Phrase 


I may be the only one that dislikes this, but it seems to me that we're less than a year into this 
fandom and already we have cliches in phrases like “Celestia's sun’, “Luna's moon”, “Celestia's 
day’, “Luna's night”, and so on. You can use those sort of phrases sparingly without causing an 
eyeroll, but it seems that some authors feel they can't refer to day and night without reminding us 
which princess is in charge of them. 


Final Words 
These are just a few notes about particular words or phrases that are often misused or mishandled. 


e Don't say "happened" or "occurred" unless you really mean it. Even if you don't fall into the 
trap of the hopelessly generic "something happened" or "an event occurred", these are sad 
little passive verbs that don't do much for your story. You can almost always replace them 
with a more engaging, active verb. (There are a few exceptions, like the stock phrases "it 
never occurred to her" and "she happened upon".) 


e Don't use words like “upon” or “fell” (in the sense of “deadly and malevolent’, not the past 
tense of “fall’’) unless you're actually trying to sound pretentious. Even if you're writing in 
big overblown language already, it'll make you sound like a hack fantasy novelist. There are 
authors who can pull off a “fell blight upon the face of the world”, but you're probably not 
one of them. 


e The rule of a monarch is their reign. The thing that you use to control a horse is a rein. Don't 
mix those up. A ruler who is starting her reign might be said to take the reins of power, 
metaphorically referring to the country as a horse. You can have a reign of terror, and you 
can keep a tight rein on your fear, but not the reverse. (Well, I guess you could have a Rein 
of Terror, but then it would be a bridle that induces fear or something, and we would all 
have to beat you up for the awful pun, so it's probably not what you were intending to say.) 


e It's must've, should've, and could've, not must of, should of, and could of. It's a contraction of 
“have”. It sounds the same, but it's not. 


e The top of a roof or mountain is a peak. A quick little glance is a peek. But curiosity and 
interest get piqued, not peaked or peeked. It means "pricked", as with a needle. 


e "Alright" isn't a word. "All right" is a legitimate phrase. This one is, admittedly, debatable 
and may be considered a grammar-nazi complaint. “Alright” has been around as a misuse 
for so long that it’s become kinda-sorta acceptable. But frankly, you’ll never be wrong if you 
split it into two words, so why not do that? 


e If you're having to use what you have on hand rather than what you'd really like to use, 


you're going to "make do", not "make due". 


So that's all the advice I can muster at the moment. If you want more along these same lines, I 
highly recommend the book How NOT to Write a Novel by Mittelmark and Newman. It's hilarious 
even if you aren't an aspiring author, actually. 


Have a good time writing, and good luck! 


